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REPORT. 


To [is Honor the Mayor, and the Gentlemen of 
the Board of Aldermen and of the Common 
Council of the City of New Bedford: 


The Trustees of the Free Public Library, in 
accordance with the Ordinance of the city by 
which it was established, beg leave respectfully to 
present to you their SIXTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT. 

It is evident from the report of our librarian, 
that there has been, during the last year, no 
abatement of the interest with which this institution 
has been regarded by the inhabitants of our city 
from the date of its opening. 

The average delivery of books, and the increase 
of cards issued, are greater than ever before; 
and the number of volumes taken is within a 
few hundred of the highest number ever before 
reported. 

Thirty-four thousand eight hundred and svaty 
volumes have been delivered, to be taken from -the 
library. | 

One hundred and fourteen has been the daily 
average of deliveries for the year. 


if 
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The increase of cards issued has been jive 
hundred and forty-nine. 

The whole number of cards issued is esght 
thousand two hundred and nineteen. | 

These numbers, while they are indicative of the 
activity of the operations of the People’s Library, 
and of the importance of the institution as an 
agency for the supply of the means of rational 
entertainment and intellectual cultivation, are far 
from giving a complete view of the work which it 
performs as one of the educational instrumentalities 
of our city. 

To place good books within the reach of all our 
inhabitants, and, in this way, to enable them, after 
the school course is completed and the active 
labors of life commenced, to follow up the work ot 
intellectual discipline and the attainment of useful 
knowledge, is, without doubt, the main design ot 
the Free Public Library. 

To the accomplishment of this design, the efforts 
of its managers have been principally directed. 
To an extent hardly anticipated when the first 
movement was made in this popular and successful 
undertaking, this end has been attained. Our 
books, now about twenty one thousand in number, are 
free-to all. The fundamental idea of the legislative 
action upon the subject of public libraries, that the 
governmental agencies for the enlightenment of the 
people should not be restricted in their operations 
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to the brief periods of childhood and youth, has had 
an extensive and highly satisfactory development 
in the experience of our institution. We would | ~ 
not be deterred, by. the fact that we have often 
before given expression to the same views in 
relation to the work which has been and is being 
accomplished by our free library, from again 
presenting them to your consideration. It is the 
educational idea connected with our free public 
libraries, which gives them their strong hold upon 
the minds of the people, and which lies at the 
foundation of their claim to a support at the 
expense of the public. The thought is now familar 
and fundamental with the American people, that 
collections of books in all the branches of knowledge 
and literature, established, sustained and enlarged 
by governmental authority, and free to all, as are. 
the teachings of the school-room, are agencies by 
which is fostered the growth of those elements 
of character which secure freedom to the people, 
stability to the government, and to the greatest 
possible extent, the elevation and dignity of 
humanity. 

Where, in this work of educating the people 
the agency of the government should cease, is a 
problem which remains to be solved. ‘here are 
those who regard all interference on the part of 
the government as uncalled for and injurious; and 
others, who would place, at the public expense, all 

B 
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university attainments and honors within the reach 
of all. We have no occasion to enter upon this 
discussion. ‘The people, free to act in the future 
-as in the past, will ultimately settle this question 
in the manner best calculated to promote the 
highest interests of the community. It is sufficient 
for us to know, that they have clearly determined 
the position of the Free School and the Free 
Public Library; and that we have an undoubting 
assurance that they have acted in accordance with 
the truest principles of public policy, in assigning 
to the school and the library, the place now held 
by them in this Commonwealth, as indispensable 
agencies for the promotion of the: general welfare. 

It is believed that the affairs of the Free Public 
Library of New Bedford, during the sixteen 
years of its existence, have been administered in 
accordance with this fundamental idea, and that 
the result has been of a character to sustain the 
action of the General Court in the passage of the 
law, and of the City Council in taking advantage 
of its provisions. 

We have said, that the circulation of books 
among the people is but a part, although it may be 
the most important part, of the educational work 
performed by the library. 

We have many readers who do not take away 
their books. 

Our periodicals, the list comprising most of the 
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more important published in this country and some 
of the most valuable from Great. Britain, are | 
always accessible, and our tables are rarely without 
readers. 

Constant reference is made to our books by those 

who wish for information upon some particular 
point; and we look upon this as one of the most 
important and satisfactory advantages which the 
public derive from the library. And this advantage 
is not, like the circulation of our books, confined 
to our own inhabitants. The examination of our 
books is denied to none, all are invited to visit our 
rooms, and the knowledge to be found there is free 
to all. jem) 
Thus to the takers of our books, and to those 
who read and consult them at our tables, there 
comes knowledge that aids in the pursuits of 
business, — intellectual attainments which impart 
pure and elevated enjoyment, while they train the 
mind to higher and still higher reaches of thought 
and to wider and ever widening fields for the 
exercise of the faculties which have been conferred 
upon us. Aid is obtained for the discharge of 
duty; and the pathway of duty is brightened by 
the companionship which at the same time gives 
guidance and strength. 

We believe, that when juster views of what 
truly constitutes education shall generally obtain, 
that the importance of a large library, free to the 
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people, will be more widely felt and more fully 
understood. 

We are convinced, that when success shall crown 
the efforts now being made to remove from the 
paths of the children and youth of our land the 
many obstacles which encumber their progress in 
mental training and the attainment of knowledge; 
when philosophy shall have poured the light of 
truth upon our present methods of teaching, and 
enabled us to form a true estimate of the value of 
that which is taught; when the work of fostering 
the growth of the intellect and imparting to 
it what it claims for its expansion and what it 
demands as materials for its activities shall be 
taken from the hands of pedants upon whose minds 
the true educational idea has never dawned, that 
then, and not until then will the true place of 
the library as an instrumentality in the work of 
education be understood. 

T'o this effort, now fairly inaugurated, and which 
is’ claiming and receiving the earnest attention 
of many scholarly and philanthropic minds, we 
would add the help, feeble as it may be, of our 
heartfelt wishes, and the sincere declaration of 
our convictions of its claims upon alk who are 
engaged or interested in the work of education. 

Not much longer, we ardently hope, will the 
alderman of London, who, at an educational 
_ festival gave as a toast, “The three R’s. Reading! 
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Riting!! and. Rithmetic!!!” hold his place a as 
true exponent in everything but orthography, 
of the common idea of educational training and 
acquirements. | 

We presume that at this gathering, the turtle fed 
aldermen and their sympathizing companions at the 
board, hardly supposed that this zealous expounder 
and defender of the true faith in the matter of 
schools, schooling and school-masters had been 
guilty of any wrong either of omission or commis- 
sion, when in his sententious alliteration he gave 
utterance to this truly aldermanic idea of the 
nature and purpose of education. 

There are many, who, while they ined at the 
ignorance which allowed this city official to give 
point and importance to his toast by the artful aid of 
alliteration, have never, in their views of the nature 
and work of education, occupied any higher ground 
than that of the alderman and his associates. 
They may carry their views of what the school 
acquisitions of the young should be somewhat 
beyond what is contained in his brief exposition, 
but they still, in all that is healthy, expansive and 
elevating in the work of education, are as ignorant 
and grovelling as he. 

We claim for the young emancipation from the 
tyranny that has so long oppressed them; release 
from the burthens which they have so long painfully 
and uselessly borne; freedom from the obstacles 
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with which ignorance, pedantry and prescription 
have barricaded the pathway of the children and 
youth of our country as they have sought mental 
training and intellectual riches. 

It is not using the language of exaggeration to 
say, that our methods of teaching are, to a great 
extent, tyrannical, burthensome, and beset with 
unnatural and cruel obstacles. 

We speak not of the ferule or the rod; for we 
are blessed in the belief that these companions 
of the stocks and the whipping-post, will soon 
disappear from the school-room as the last named 
instruments of torture have from the public square. 

But we speak of the tyranny that demands of a 
child, with a penalty in the case of a failure, the 
performance of a task which, in the condition of 
his intellectual development, is utterly out of the 
reach of its ability to perform as it is to comprehend. 
As well demand of an infant that it lift a thousand 
pounds in emulation of the feats of Dio Lewis. 

We speak of the burthen which the iitellect 
of the child is so often obliged to bear, as it is 
painfully striving to work out a problem which is 
the “order of the day,” when the power to grapple 
with its meaning and with the methods of its 
solution has, as yet, no existence in its undeveloped 
understanding. 

We speak of the odstacles to a free and natural 
development of the mental powers which arise 
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from an ignorance on the part of the teacher of the 
true methods and objects of intellectual culture — 
an ignorance which regards the work of education 
in any particular instance as accomplished, when 
the memory, tortured into activity by the fear of 
corporal suffering, gives forth a result that agrees 
with the answer in the book. 

There is tyranny in demanding from a child an 
answer to an arithmetical question beyond the 
range of its powers of thought; and, under a 
mistaken idea of the superlative importance of this 
branch of learning as an instrument for increasing 
the range and the power of the mental faculties, 
making his study so constantly and so prominently 
an object of attention in the routine of the school, 
that. the intellect is dwarfed rather than expanded, 
and a low conception of, if not a positive repugnance 
to, all generous and expansive intellectual attain- 
ment, is created and confirmed. 

There is a burthen, and one that is often too 
grieyous to be borne, placed upon the boy or the 
girl, who, at the age of ten or twelve years, is 
placed in the grammar class and called upon to 
expound the mysteries of language. 

We can hardly find fitting words with which to 
express our indignation at the outrage which has 
so long been inflicted upon the unformed minds of 
the young. We will let the Rey. Mr. Harrington, 
Superintendent of the schools of New Bedford, 


(f 
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speak for us; for he has dared, in language 
which must find its way into the strong holds of 
prescription and pedagogism, to give utterance to 
the deep feelings of condemnation with which he 
looks upon this pervertion of the work of mental 
training. 

“What the study of language should be, must 
suggest itself, in the main, to every intelligent 
mind. It is not Reading alone; it is what we call 
Grammar, hardly at all. God speed the time when 
the useless stuff that is drilled into our children’s 
heads under the name of Grammar shall lumber 
and cumber them no longer! It is not what is 
usually understood by the term “Analysis.” When 
the authors of the current text-books so labelled 
sat themselves down to make them, all the bells 
should have tolled in anticipatory funeral lamenta- 
tion for the hours to be buried under so much 
dreary waste.” 

That teacher, who, in his ideal of an educational 
curriculum has never risen above the conception 
that found expression in the toast of the London 
alderman; the teacher whose notions of the school- 
master’s work are expressed by Professor Atkin- 
son, when he speaks of the “mere vulgar 
stomach and pocket-fillmg” views of practical 
education so commonly entertained; the teacher 
who looks upon the operation of mental growth 
and mental attainment, as the memoriter transfer 
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of the rules of a book to some receptacle prepared 
for them in the head of the child, and whose ruling 
passion it is to engineer the process by occasional 
quickening application of the rod or the ruler, is a 
formidable obstacle in the work of education, a 
hurtful, hindering thing in the pathway of the 
young. 

Thus itis, again to quote from Mr. Harrington’s 
admirable lecture at Springfield, “that the scholars 
of our Grammar schools are crammed with much 
that is useless, and deprived of much that is needful 
to a well rounded culture.” 

But the tyranny of which we have been speaking, 
like all other tyrannical dispensations will be 
overthrown; the burthens, painful and unnecessary, 
which have so long been borne by the young will, 
we trust, soon be removed; the obstacles which 
fossilized pedagogism. have placed in the way of a 
true mental culture, must ere long cease to exist. 

We are mindful that in this course of remark, 
we are departing somewhat from the character of 
reports of this nature. It has not been usual for 
managers of public libraries, in their communica- 
tions touching the interests of the institutions 
under their charge, to enlarge upon the subject of 
general education. 

But we find our justification in the fact, already 
made prominent in this and many of our former 
reports, that the Free Public Library of Massachu- 
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setts constitutes an integral part of our educational 
system. It is not the High School, it is the highest 
school of our city. 

And higher still will be its agency, more iniiinate 
will be its connection with, and more important its 
position in, the work of public education, when the 
common schools shall be in a situation to impart 
such a preparation to the minds of the young, as 
shall prepare them for the higher and wider field 
of study. 

Surprise and disappointment are expressed, that 
so few of the inmates of the Grammar Schools find 
their way into the seats of the High Schools. We 
may be allowed to express our regret, that there 
is such a general absence of that kind and degree 
of development, that would demand for its further 
growth the assistance of the Free Public Library. 

We claim for the young of our community such 
a training in the schools of the city as shall lead 
them to regard the library as a necessity of their 
future mental life. 

We claim for them a training that shall make 
them students for life— not readers merely, not 
visitors to one department of the library only; 
seeking excitement and not culture, momentary 
pleasure and not true mental enjoyment and lasting 
acquisitions, in the pages of the novelist. 

We claim that all our children are long enough 
in school, to allow them, if their training should 
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be conducted by wise methods and under genial 
influences, to become to such an extent lovers of 
literature, to such an extent interested in science 
and art, to such an extent seekers after healthy 
and manly intellectual growth, that they shall, 
in this respect, continue through life to regard 
themselves as children, and, aided by the school 
at the Free Public Library, never cease to be 
scholars until they shall cease to exist. 

We claim for the young, before they shall leave 
the schools and enter upon a life of care and. toil, 
the inevitable condition of nearly all the race, such 
a development of the germs of a true mental 
growth as shall lead them to regard the books of 
the library as profitable helpers and valuable and 
pleasant companions. The full value of a Free 
Public Library never can be known, until there 
shall be a fitting preparation for its use. 

We shall close our remarks upon this topic by a 
quotation from the last Annual Address of His 
Excellency, Governor Bullock. It will both justify 
and aid us. 

“ Accompanying all this increasing liberality in 
the support of public schools, there has been 
exhibited by teachers and by a large class of 
citizens, who have become interested in the sub- 
ject, a growing and expanding spirit of inquiry. 
Methods of instruction and all the generalities and 
particulars of the entire system are subjected to 
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open serutiny and discretion. In all the callings 
of life, the best modern thinkers are expending 
their most ingenious and laborious thoughts upon 
this field of investigation. In the wide range of 
topics their inquiries have raised, by no means 
inconsiderable or unimportant has been that of 
the discipline and government of the public pupils; 
I call them public pupils, because they are all 
such, though not taken from home or parentage, 
yet the wards of the State, under ws beneficent 
and paternal care.” 


An examination of our list of donations exhibits 
the gratifying fact, that the number of those who 
exhibit their interest in our institution by adding 
to its accumulations has not lessened during the 
year. Our old friends have not forgotten us, and 
new ones have been added. As we look over our 
annual reports which now constitute a large and 
interesting volume, we feel both grateful and 
exultant in view of the extent and the value of 
the donations which have been bestowed upon 
us. We have aright to rejoice, and should feel 
ourselves unfit for the position you have bestowed 
upon us, were we not grateful, as we think of the 
“aid and comfort” we have had extended to our 
institution by the benevolent and enlightened of 
our city and the country. We have never lost 
sight of our obligations in this particular; and 
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every report has borne testimony to our deep and 
ever deepening sense of gratitude to our numerous 
and liberal benefactors. Again, and most sincerely, 
do we renew the expression of our thanks. 

As we look over the list of donors, we find there 
a name which has been rarely absent from it, 
but which can be seen there no more. THomaAs A. 
GREENE, always an interested and active friend of 
the Free Public Library, can no longer extend to 
us his pleasant and profitable assistance. He has 
left us, and his pure and richly endowed spirit has 
passed into a-higher and holier sphere of action. 
In connection with this report* we shall give 
expression to our feelings and sentiments in relation 
to our departed and respected fellow-citizen in 
the words of those whose friendship and affection 
have prompted them to bear public testimony to 
his labors and his virtues. 

It is for us here to refer, not only to his friendship 
for our institution, but to his earnest labors in our 
behalf, and his frequent and valuable contributions. 
And we have ever counted it among the many 
fortunate circumstances which have attended the 
history of our library, that of the five thousand 
volumes of books which came to us from the Social 
Library, a large proportion was selected and 
purchased by him. [or many years he was the 
active manager of that valuable collection, and 


t 


* See Appendix. 
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his long continued and enlightened labors in that 
capacity resulted in laying a firm and broad foun- 
dation for the Free Public Library of the city of 
New Bedford. 


By an order of the City Council, the funds 
belonging to the library have been placed on 
interest in the city treasury. 

Our last report showed a balance unexpended of 
the income of those funds and of other items which 
constitute the credit to the “Trustees of the Free 
Public Library,” 








Of : . : : . , A as ; $387.32 
Balance as above, . , : , whey Od gene 
Income from ‘** Howland” and «More an” funds, 169.00 

$556.32 
Expended during the year, ; : aay , 77.50 
Balance unexpended, . : BS TS ; : $478.82 


The balances of the several accounts are as 


follows: 

George Howland, Jr., fund, (income,) . : - $277.57 
Charles W. Morgan fund, (income,) . ee me 41.85 
Horticultural Society fund, 4 ; : ‘ , 84.40 
Charles Congdon fund, : ‘ : : : 75.00 





Total, as above, : ; : : : ; $478.82 
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The new catalogue is inthe press. The progress 
‘of the work will be as rapid as is compatible with 
perfect accuracy and a neat and tasteful execution. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


JoHN H. PrErry, 
GEORGE HOWLAND, dr., | 
ANDREW G. PIERCE, 

; Trustees. 
GrorGE I’. Kineman, ( | 
Joun P. BARKER, 
JAMES B. Conapon, 


eet 


New Bedford, January 4, 1868. 
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APPENDIX. 





THOMAS ARNOLD GREENE. 


We have thought it due to the memory of Thomas A. 
Greene, to republish, from the New Bedford Mercury of 
December 16th, 1867, the following notice of that much 
lamented man, written by James B. Congdon. 


Under our obituary head will be found an announcement of the death 
of Thomas A.Greene. He died at his residence on State street, in this 
city, on Saturday morning last, at one o’clock, aged 74. 

No injustice is done to the living by the remark, that no man could 
have been removed from us whose loss would have been more widely 
and deeply felt; no one who would have been more universally and 
sincerely mourned. 

As an instructor of youth, revered and beloved by all whose happiness 
it is to have stood towards him in the relation of pupils; as an 
enlightened and devoted friend to education, blessed by thousands of 
those who have been aided and encouraged by him in their efforts for 
intellectual improvement; as a conscientious, intelligent, firm and 
persevering legislator, a pioneer in those reforms in our criminal 
and educational legislation, which are now blessing the whole 
Commonwealth; as a philanthropist, whose feeling heart never listened 
unmoved to a story of suffering, whose hand was ever open to relieve, 
and whose wise counsels were always ready to aid in every effort to 
extend to the erring and unfortunate the blessings of temperance, 
purity and a sustaining Christian faith; as a scholar, ardent in his love 
of learning, and claiming for all high and healthy intellectual pursuits 
a value and enjoyment in themselves that made them their own 
exceeding great reward; as a lover of nature, alive to all her beauties, 
a skilful and devoted searcher after her secrets, and familiar with the 


methods by which science aids the inquirer in his labors; and above 
Dd 
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all, and as the complement of all, as a humble, faithful, self-denying 
and consistent Christian gentleman, he has moved among us for half a 
century, a blessing and a praise to our community, an example of a 
rare and elevated manhood. 

Thomas Arnold Greene was a native of East Greenwich, R. I. He 
took his name from the father of the venerable James Arnold, of this 
city, who was his mother’s brother. 

His labors as an instructor of youth commenced in 1812, when he 
was appointed assistant teacher in the Friends’ Academy in this city, 
then recently opened under the charge of John Brewer, taking the 
place of James Scott, the first assistant. 

In 1817 he became one of the principals of the institution, being 
associated in its management with Moses Moody. After the first year 
the latter left, and Mr. Greene took the entire charge, having at one 
time Joseph Congdon, late of this city, as an assistant. 

In 1826 he was appointed a trustee of the Academy, a position which 
he held at the time of his death. 

In 1827 he was elected a member of the General Court of Massachu- 
setts, and was returned every year until 1836, when he declined a 
re-election; but he was soon called again to the same position, and 
was one of our representatives from 1838 to 1841, both years inclusive, 
thus serving in that capacity for thirteen years. 

New Bedford was never more faithfully represented; and few men 
have served the Commonwealth as members of the General Court, 
whose labors have resulted in more useful and enduring advantages to 
the people. It was during the period of his membership, that the 
reforms in the arrangement and management of our prisons were 
inaugurated and carried through, and our prison discipline elevated 
from an instrumentality for the infliction of punishment to the dignity 
of a Christian-like effort for the reform of the violators of law. He 
brought to the consideration of this subject a feeling heart and an 
enlightened understanding. As amember of the committee on prisons 
he labored zealously and effectually, and his name should ever be 
associated with those who have aided in the great work, not yet 
completed, of applying the principles of humanity and the Christian 
faith to the moral elevation of the prisoner. 

About the same time an effort, and a successful one, was made to 
raise up the public schools of the Commonwealth, which had fallen 
into a condition most deplorably inefficient. Mr. Carter, of Lancaster, 
found in the subject of our notice an able and a willing coadjutor; and 
the way was made clear for the entrance of Horace Mann upon a field 
of labor, in which he reaped a harvest of renown, and from which the 
people gathered the rich fruits of this noble effort for their elevation 
and advancement. 

It was during his term of service in the General Court that the effort 
was made which proved successful, to make a half shire of the town 
of New Bedford. The movement was strongly opposed, but the 
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measure was carried; and perhaps nothing did more towards bringing 
about a successful result than the speech of Mr. Greene. It was 
published in full in the New Bedford Courier, a newspaper then 
published by Benjamin T. Congdon, to whose editorial columns he was 
a regular contributor. 

For several years, he served, with much satisfaction to the people, 
as a county commissioner for the county of Bristol. 

As a director of the New Bedford Social Library, Mr. Greene did a 
good work in aid of the intellectual, and moral elevation of our 
community. Of the five thousand volumes of valuable books which 
were transferred from that association to the New Bedford Free Public 
Library, the largest part were selected by him; and prompted by his 
love of knowledge and literature, he was ever anxious and active to 
diffuse the means of intellectual culture among the people. 

He was a pioneer in the establishment of our Lyceum, one of its 
managers, and for a time its President. He delivered the address at 
its opening, which was printed, the only exercise of that character 
ever thus honored. ; 

Ever ready to labor in the cause of popular education, in 1843 he 
accepted a place upon the school committee of the town. He served 
for four years under the old form of government, and when we became 
a city he was continued for four years longer. 

In no position were his services for the public more useful or more 
highly appreciated. ‘For a portion of the time, in anticipation in fact, 
if not in form, of the appointment of a superintendent of schools, he 
held in the school committee and towards the schools, a relation, the 
duties of which were the same. 

Nor were his labors in this direction confined to the children of the 
public schools. While he was untiring in his efforts to give to all the 
benefits of a good English education, his love of a more elevated 
scholarship led him:to lend the aid of his classical tastes and acquire- 
ments to many a youth whose aspirations for a higher cultivation had 
his sympathy and approval. Hundreds are now living who can testify 
to his zealous and unremunerated labors in their behalf, whose 
circumstances were adverse to an unaided effort to the GEREINEHY of 
the knowledge for which they were seeking. 

His efforts in the cause of education and his sympathy with the 
unfortunate and the fallen, led to his appointment, when the Reform 
School at Westborough was established, as one of its first board of — 
trustees. For six years he gave much of his time, and his affectionate 
spirit, his sound judgment and his practical wisdom in aid of that 
pioneer effort to save and to elevate the youthful offenders against the 
law. 

As amanager, and for a portion of the time its President, his name 
is found upon the records of the New Bedford Port Society for nearly 
the whole period of its existence, over thirty years. Ever carnest, 
hopeful and discreet, his efforts on behalf of the seamen of our port 
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have always been held in high appreciation by his fellow laborers in 
this field of philanthropic effort. 

He loved nature, and never failed to devote a part of his time to the 
exploration of her laws and her works. In his extensive walks among 
the fields and forests of our vicinity, the tin case of the botanist was 
always his cempanion; and much did it add to the pleasure of his 
pursuit, if he could, as he often did, find some sympathizing youth to 
accompany him in his rambles, to whom he could impart the glow of 
his own love of nature and with whom he could enjoy the pleasure she 
never fails to impart to her faithful votaries. 

His collection of shells is one of the most valuable in our State, To 
gather it, has been the pleasant labor of a great part of his life. 

His library, the largest private collection in our city, affords evidence 
of his love of science, and his success in its cultivation; while his 
selections from classical literature bear testimony: to his cultivated 
taste and of his appreciation and enjoyment of the most elevated 
productions of genius. He loved the beautiful in literature as in 
nature. With the favorite New England poet, he might say, all things 
beautiful 


‘“* For evermore repeat 
In varied tones and sweet, 
That beauty, in and of itself, is good. 
No unbefitting task was mine, 
To weave these flowers so soft and fair, 
In unison with His design, 
Who loveth beauty everywhere ; 
And makes in every zone and clime, 
In ocean and in upper air, 
All things beautiful in their time.” 


Mr. Greene was fond of his garden and loved to share with his friends 
the fruit and flowers that were the result of his own skill and industry. 
It will be remembered by those who visited the exhibitions of fruit 
made by the New Bedford Horticultural Society during its brief 
existence, how large a share of the contributions were from him. Our 
county exhibitions also were for many years enriched from his small, 
but highly cultivated garden. Of both city and county societies he 
was a member and an active manager. 

Placed early in life in circumstances which rendered it unnecessary 
for him to give much of his time to business pursuits, having no 
children for whose training and support he was called upon to labor, 
and no habits or aspirations which called him to devote his time or 
talents to the acquisition of wealth, or of office, he gave himself up to 
those pursuits which yielded the highest satisfaction to his pure taste 
and cultivated understanding, and which, at the same time, met the 
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demands of that love to God and love to man, which formed the basis 
of his character, 


“‘In his steady course, 
No piteous revolutions had he felt, 
No wild varieties of joy and grief. 
Unoccupied by sorrow of its own, 
His heart lay open; and, by nature tuned 
And constant disposition of his thoughts 
To sympathy with Man, he was alive 
To all that was enjoyed where’er he went, 
And all that was endured.” 


Mr. Greene was, by birthright and conviction a member of the 
society of Friends. He believed in Quakerism, in its: simple faith and 
in its simple forms; and although he had no recognized right of 
membership in the society whose meetings are held here, and whose 
head-ship is the New England Yearly Meeting, he was rarely on the 
First or Fifth day of the week absent from its religious gatherings; 
and the last rites for the departed will be performed under the care and 
guidance of those who have never ceased to recognize his claims to be 
included in the brotherhood of faith. 

Upon the Yearly Meetings in New York, of those by whom he was 
regarded and beloved as a member in full standing, he was a constant 
attendant. 

Wherever he was, he never failed to exhibit the simple manners of 
the society with which he was connected; and while in costume and 
speech he announced to all his consistent devotedness to the customs 
of the sect to which he belonged, his life-long devotion to the cause of 
human welfare, and his entire reliance upon the power of the Christian 
faith as the only effectual instrumentality in the work of man’s moral 
elevation, gave him an unquestioned admission and fellowship into the 
ranks of all who are laboring in the cause of God and humanity. 

Such is a brief and imperfect outline of the life and character of 
Thomas A. Greene. He has passed away, and there will follow him a 
record full of the good works which bless mankind and glorify God. 
Thousands are living to-day, better, holier, happier men, women and 
children, because he has lived, and lived to love and to serve his fellow 
men. And these are the monuments that will preserve and hallow his 
memory here, and these his crown of rejoicing in his mansion above. 
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Remarks made by Rev. William J. Potter, of the First 
Congregational Society, at the Friends’ Meeting House in 
New Bedford, December 17th, 1867, at the funeral of THomas 
A. GREENE. 


I do not wish, friends, to intrude on the order of this service. I 
know how the spirit of him whom we mourn to-day would rebuke 
_anything intrusive. I have felt also as we have sat here together in 
silence, how beautifully appropriate is this quiet meditation to the 
character of our deceased friend. Yet I feel too, that he would bid 
any one speak the words that press to the lips; and we might seem to 
do wrong to his memory, did we not strive to utter some of the lessons, 
which in the silent solemnity of the hour, inevitably come to our 
thought from his life. My own conscience would hardly be at rest, if 
I should go from this house without expressing somewhat my sense of 
the loss that has befallen this community by the death of our friend, 
and my appreciation of the rare worth of the life now in its earthly 
form finished. I would speak simply as one who had learned to esteem 
and admire him asa friend, one who for several years lived as his 
nearest neighbor; and in this capacity I would bear my testimony to 
his many virtues. 

Yet I cannot speak as would many of you, dear friends, who have 
met here to-day and who have lived with him through the whole of 
fifty years, since the fortunes of life brought him to this community, 
and who have been through all these years constant witnesses of his 
consistent manhood, and of his beneficent influence as a citizen. We 
might find those who have had a larger circle of acquaintances, who 
have filled more space in the business and social activities of the 
community, whose names have been oftener mentioned, and who have 
achieved a wider fame beyond our local bounds, but we should go far 
to find one who in all respects has been for fifty years such a steady 
power for good in our town and city —so intelligently and consistently 
interested in all objects of public welfare, so refined and scholarly in 
tastes, so upright and pure in morals, so kindly humane in sympathies, 
so beneficent by constant activity and habit, so ready to aid any cause 
of human elevation and progress, so faithful to every private and 
public duty. 

And with what a beautiful simplicity, with how little noise and show, 
all these fifty years have been lived, and all this excellent work been 
done! How gentle, how modest, how child-like he was! Yet there 
was a wonderful stability and firmness in his character. We feel that 
this man would have suffered death for his convictions of truth and 
right, if that testimony had been required of him. But with this 
strength and adherence mingled womanly mildness, and the tenderest 
love and charity. He had his cherished religious belief, his chosen 
denominational attachments, and he always, and everywhere lived 
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consistently with them. But his sympathies were broader than any 
sect —reaching wherever there was any truth to be discovered, ora 
fellow manto help. And, as has already been well said in this assembly, 
Wwe meet to-day around his remains as he would have us meet, on the 
common ground of our common humanity. 

‘*Peace to his memory.” Yes! but standing in this presence, 
something seems to me to change the words, and to say ‘‘ Peace from 
his memory.” What else but peace can distil into our hearts, and into 
the life of this community from the harmonious record of this 
consistent, completed life. Very precious, very comforting must be 
that peace which comes now from his memory to you, dear friends, 
whose hearts are most closely touched by this bereavement. His peace 
indeed rests upon you to heal and to bless to-day. You believe in 
God, you believe that He the Infinite Father has called your friend 
with whom you have lived and walked so long in sweet company upon 
the earth, to the heavenly home and to its delightful service and 
companionship. Believe also that he has gone to help prepare a place 
for you, that where he is there you may be also. 

And for us, his fellow-citizens, what is the chief lesson of his life? 
Is it not this — that we need not seek any far away duty; any high and 
brilliant sphere of action, any position of large renown, in order to 
live a useful, even the most useful life? We may find, as did 
our friend, our duty close beside us; may find ample means and 
opportunities for usefulness in our own community, among our own 
neighbors. 

Whosoever so lives, faithfully serving God and man, as most to 
enlighten, elevate, bless the community where he chances to make 
his home, he lives in the most effective way for promoting the great 
interests of mankind, and for Pelping to establish the kingdom of 
Heaven upon earth. 

Let us so take this lesson of our friend’s life to heart, that we may 
make it henceforth our first aim so to live, that this community shall be 
the better and happier for our lives, and that when our bodies die, the 
influence of our character shall still remain for good, to bless this city 
and its people long after we are gone. 

Having borne this testimony to what I know of the virtues of our 
friend, I can now do no more than commend his character to our 
affectionate remembrance, and the beautiful spirit of his life to our 
imitation. 
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